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ture of polarizing glass plates, photographed 
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the polarization of light and double refracting 
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Foreword 

Americans have for many years been on familiar 
terms with the work of Swedish designers and ar¬ 
chitects while, on the other hand, they have had 
little opportunity to see and appreciate the equal¬ 
ly significant work of the contemporary painters 
and sculptors of Sweden who are better known in 
France, Italy, England, Japan and South America. 

While earlier twentieth century Swedish paint¬ 
ing and sculpture followed styles originating out¬ 
side the country, many of Sweden’s younger ar¬ 
tists have today broken with this tendency. This 
does not mean, however, that the new generation 
of artists is unfamiliar with artistic developments 
in Europe and the United States. The Swedish ar¬ 
tist today is very much a part of the international 
spirit of the time, and it appears to me they bring 
their art little one could categorize as distinctly 
Swedish. Rather, the present generation is striving 
to create its own symbolic image of the world in 
such a way as to communicate to an international 
audience. 

The exhibition which is recorded in this cata¬ 
logue was selected during the course of some four 
weeks in Sweden in June and July of 1967. In most 
cases, the works included were chosen during 
visits to the artists’ studios, and in quite a few 
instances the works will not have been previously 
shown. 

The exhibition makes no attempt to be compre¬ 
hensive. Certain artists who might well have been 
included are absent. Since the exhibition could 
not be comprehensive, it must therefore be selec¬ 
tive, and that is what is presented — a personal 
choice of ten men and women whose work impress¬ 
ed me as having a clear and contemporary mess¬ 
age to communicate. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance I 
have received from many friends in the United 
States. Marc Moyens made various pertinent sug¬ 
gestions and gave me the welcome opportunity to 
study the Swedish artists in his personal collec¬ 
tion in Alexandria, Virginia. Leslie and Bjorn Ah- 
lander, Francis Newton, and Martin Friedman were 
also generous with helpful suggestions. Mrs. Ing¬ 
rid Arvidsson, Cultural Attache at the Royal Em¬ 
bassy of Sweden, has taken a more than official 
interest in the exhibition since its inception. 

In Stockholm, my way was smoothed by the ef¬ 
ficient professional assistance of Mrs. Ulla Setter- 
holm, Secretary of the Swedish National Commit¬ 
tee for Contemporary Art Exhibitions Abroad. I am 


also indebted to Count Stellan Morner, President 
of the aforesaid Committee, who went out of his 
way to be a courteous host, and to Professor Carl 
Nordenfalk, Director of the National Museum. Fin¬ 
ally, I wish to acknowledge the assistance render¬ 
ed me by Mr. Hakan Berggren, Chief of the Ameri¬ 
can Section, Information Service, Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, by Miss Katarina Bungerfeldt, 
also of the staff of the Foreign Ministry, and by the 
noted Stockholm art critic, Kristian Romare. 

The Director of the Konsthallen at Lund, Eje 
Hogestatt, and the Curator of Modern Art at the 
Art Museum of Gothenburg, Nils Ryndel, were 
most helpful in introducing me to the artists work¬ 
ing in those areas. 

The artists have all been most cooperative and 
often went to considerable inconvenience to them¬ 
selves to facilitate my visits to their studios. I also 
profited from the resources of the Museum of Mo¬ 
dern Art, Stockholm, which were of considerable 
benefit to my study. 

Kristian Romare has been kind enough to write 
the critical introduction which will make this cata¬ 
logue of lasting value to all those who visit the ex¬ 
hibition and are interested in current tendencies 
in Swedish art. 

Hermann Warner Williams, Jr 
Director 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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Visual Arts in Sweden 

Art explores, mirrors and forms our feeling of life 
in many ways. It is a part of our social reality, as is 
all communication between people and all creative 
activity. This tie can be obvious at times and diffi¬ 
cult to determine in other instances. The strength 
of Swedish architecture and design, for example, 
lies in the close interplay with the industrial and 
the social revolution that has shaped modern Swe¬ 
den during the past half century. Architecture and 
design have become the visualfacadeforthe Swe¬ 
dish experiment in advancement. What has hap¬ 
pened in the fields of painting and sculpture is not 
as clearly evident. Yet the visual arts are part of 
the same setting; they are expressions of the same 
Sweden of today, although their aspect is a many- 
faceted one. 

The aim of this exhibition is to convey some of 
these spectra to American audiences. Dr. Williams, 
Director of The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., took the initiative. He visited Sweden 
during 1967, met the artists and studied Swedish 
art in studios, galleries and collections. He has 
made his own choice. I believe he has hit upon the 
most successful means of art exchange. His en¬ 
thusiasm, his fresh views and independent judge¬ 
ment add something to the presentation that an 
official Swedish selection could hardly have con¬ 
veyed. This makes the exhibition an interpretation 
of Swedish art of today. As a Swede it is exciting 
to observe his choice. It gives us a fresh outlook 
and it is representative at the same time of what 
we believe to be important aspects of our art. 

Modern Sweden is called little Americaattimes. 
And in many respects it has progressed by remain¬ 
ing open to, and making use of, the experiences of 
other nations — in other words, through a certain 
lack of tradition. We should keep in mind, however, 
that Sweden has a number of favorable elements 
for development within its borders, i.e., space — a 
population that is smaller than that of New York 
City inhabits a country that is one of Europe’s larg¬ 
est inside. When Sweden has been able to contri¬ 
buted its own peculiar conditions have played their 
part. The roots of its democracy, its secularization 
and its mechanization are deep. The rapid transi¬ 
tion from a provincial, agrarian nation to a modern 
society has been part of a taking and giving, a na¬ 
tural development of internationalization. 

Let me, once again, take an example from archi¬ 
tecture. The ideas of functionalism arrived from 
Germany and France by way of the Stockholm ex¬ 
hibition of 1930 and gave rise to an uproar. Yet the 
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receptiveness to technological form, to functional 
building and to the vision of a new way of life was 
greater in reality than in most parts of the world. 
The new architecture spread quickly throughout 
the country and became an important instrument 
in the social planning of Swedish society. 

In Swedish painting and sculpture there was al¬ 
so an early vision of the art of the new machine 
age — clear, logical and just as exact as the steel 
measurement gauge blocks of C. E. Johansson, 
the Swedish inventor. While Carl Milles took with 
him a decorative, festive classicism of Sweden of 
yesterday to the United States, a man like Viking 
Eggeling stimulated constructivism, used on film, 
in Germany ofthe 1920’s. Painter Otto G.Carlsund, 
a member of the ’’art concret” group in Paris, 
became a devoted explorer of a total purism that 
could be fused with the new architecture. At home 
in the Stockholm exhibition of 1930, Carlsund fail¬ 
ed completely in his attempt to launch internation¬ 
al and Swedish abstract art. The negative attitud¬ 
es in Sweden’s artistic world continued until after 
World Warll. 

Let us rapidly move from 1930 to the dream of a 
modern urbanism that has become a reality in the 
new center of Stockholm, Hotorgscity. Here is 
where the pulse of contemporary Sweden beats the 
fastest, the new way of life is visible. Here is where 
youths assemble and demonstrate theirawareness 
of the world. And here is where we find Olle Baert- 
ling’s mural of triangles, painted in violently dyna¬ 
mic designs, in the entrance hall of one of the sky¬ 
scrapers at the same time it bursts the frame. His 
constructivistic paintings and sculptures, with their 
astounding and total vision of space, challenge the 
middle-way that Swedish architects have cultivat¬ 
ed. We could call Baertling’s searches into the in¬ 
tensity of colors an optic art. This is even more 
true of Eric H. Olson’s optochromatic construc¬ 
tions. Polarized glass plates with reflecting filters 
give bifractions in order to create color without 
pigmentation in the eyes of the observer. He fur¬ 
thers an artistic study of the optic potentials of 
color that was begun by Seurat. Eric H. Olson’s in¬ 
ventiveness and technical skill may revolutionize 
the concept of architectural decorations in the 
future and give us variety and a changing color 
milieu through the medium of glass. 

Stockholm’s most recent architectural silhouette 
is Kaknastornet, a TV tower in daring cement cu¬ 
bism. If you wish, it is a symbol of Sweden’s part in 
the world today — here is where the ’’hot line” from 
Washington to Moscow passes. Walter Bengts- 
son’s large glittering and multiple sculptured wall 


in copper, nickel and enamel at the entrance to 
the tower is not a vision of the future. It deals with 
the reality of the present, that is to say with the 
game room of the future. His means of expression 
consists of a certain animal excitement, like that 
of an ant hill. Surely we are at the opposite pole 
from the cool vision of Eric H. Olson. Many Swe¬ 
dish artists are between these poles, e.g., Karl Erik 
Haggblad. 

We need only turn the corner in a newly built 
Swedish suburb to find ourselves in nature and the 
18th century. Half of Sweden is forests, less than 
one-tenth consists of cultivated land. The love of 
nature is deeply rooted in Swedes. The winter 
darkness and the bright summer nights — the mid¬ 
night sun in the north — the long distances, lone¬ 
liness and melancholia are a part of it. So are the 
forests, the mountains and the coastlines to which 
the Swedes flock from their cities during their short 
summers to devote themselves to a worship of the 
sun, which is almost as ritual as that to which an¬ 
cient rock-carvings relate. This oscillation between 
a modern psychological and sociological reality 
and a nature mysticism can also be observed in the 
films of Ingmar Bergman and Bo Widerberg. It is 
no accident that many Swedish film-makers have 
turned back to the 18th century, when culture flou¬ 
rished, science and technology went through a 
golden age in Sweden and when nature was dis¬ 
covered. It is sufficient to mention Carolus Linne- 
aus, called ’’the flower king,”the discoverer of the 
sexual system for plants. In one of his works, ”On 
Wonder Before Nature,” he wrote that the wond¬ 
rous and artistic structure of insects could keep 
the artistery and ingenuity of a person occupied 
for a lifetime. This is very similar to a description — 
two centuries ahead of time — of the Swedish ar¬ 
tist Karl-Axel Pehrson! And there is no contradic¬ 
tion between his clean, constructive paintings, 
which were a part of the rebirth of abstract art in 
Sweden about 1950, and his passionate interest in 
nature and the collecting of beetles. With a de¬ 
gree of systematization that is no less than that of 
Linneaus, Pehrson has discoveredspeciesof beet¬ 
les in his art. They always appear in pairs — male 
and female! 

In this context it is natural to discuss surrealism. 
Under Parisian influence it became of decisive 
importance for the literary and artistic avant garde 
in Sweden during the thirties and it is important, 
once again, to young, contemporary artists. But it 
also has deep roots here, e.g., in the dream inter¬ 
pretations of the 18th century mystic and natura¬ 
list Emanuel Swedenborg and later in the occa- 
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sional paintings and the dream plays of August 
Strindberg. And it was above all the surrealist 
movement, which brought forth the fascinating 
drawings from the periods of insanity of two great 
Swedish painters — Carl Hill and Ernst Josephson. 

Max Walter Svanberg is the most original and 
the most important surrealistic painter of Swedish 
origin. Andre Breton’s admiration for his obses¬ 
sive, astounding creativeness has contributed to 
making him world famous. He is a visionary. His 
homages to woman and to the sexual cravings that 
light up the world are dream pictures that hardly 
can be explained in rational terms.Yet it is not incor¬ 
rect to view his artistic contribution, which belong¬ 
ed to what was most heatedly debated during the 
forties and the fifties, against a background of 
secularization in Sweden and sexual emanicipa- 
tion, which included the introduction of compul¬ 
sory sexual education in schools. Itis an emancipa¬ 
tion that goes deeper than the sensational writings 
abroad have conveyed. It can be observed in Thea 
Ekstrom’s world of symbols. 

Alongside of these magicians, Endre Nemes ap¬ 
pears to be a surrealist with an entirely different 
dialectic precision. The convulsions and night¬ 
mares of our age are revealed in his recent paint¬ 
ings, where memories from Hungary and Prague 
well forth in a universal language of symbols that 
is developed in collage. As a teacher, among other 
things, Nemes has played an important part in in¬ 
troducing Swedish artto Europe. 

The idea that art shall revolutionize life from 
within, as the surrealists put it, has hardly been the 
goal of Swedish art policy. It all started with the 
revolt against the old, taste-dictating Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Arts. And this revolt was carried out 
in Sweden at the end of the 19th century with great 
energy and with far-reaching consequences and 
in many ways as a movement that paralleled the 
unification of workers in trade unions. One of the 
leading painters among the opponents was Richard 
Bergh, who eventually became the curator of the 
National Museum in Stockholm, which he trans¬ 
formed into a center with the ambition of closing 
the gap between art and the people. It marked the 
beginning of agradual, exceptionally lively spread¬ 
ing of art and knowledge about art through exhibi¬ 
tions that toured the entire country and the pro¬ 
duction of good graphic art at low prices, an activity 
in which several organizations and a number of art 
associations have been involved. 

This is why those who are interested in art in 
Sweden today are not only to be found in Stock¬ 
holm and in other larger cities but are spread from 


north to south. And that the interest is not primari¬ 
ly tied to economic speculation. The wealthy pat¬ 
rons are disappearing. Butjust as society has taken 
on the responsibility of social welfare and a well- 
planned milieu, it is taking charge of the financial 
responsibilities of art more and more. Among other 
things, this is done through fellowships to artists, 
commissions for public works of art and loans to 
pay for art in residential areas. At present the Swe¬ 
dish government is preparing to collect the various 
activities that promote art and the museums in a 
nationwide organization for cultural education, 
Riksutstallningar, with the aim of breaking 
down the social barriers that continue to relegate 
art to being a social entertainment. 

These changes alsohavean impactontheyoung 
artists of today and increase their awareness of 
visual art as a medium of communication. A still 
stronger and dynamic stimulation was introduced 
into Swedish art life a decade ago by the establish¬ 
ment of the Modern Museum in Stockholm, which, 
under the guidance of director Pontus Hulten, has 
been made into a living center of artistic activity 
and one of the major centers in the international 
exchange of art, especially between the United 
States and Europe. 

Two of the most interesting young artists who 
have emerged in this new, enlivened situation are 
included in the exhibition. Sivert Lindblom has 
cleared away all the romanticism of material and 
handicraft. For him, the picture is a three dimen¬ 
sional, projected thought, freely reproduced in 
different techniques, and if he uses his own pro¬ 
file it is only as a theme to register what happens 
between the silhouettes of the sculpture and posi¬ 
tive and negative volumes. P. G. Thelander intro¬ 
duces references to artists out of the past, Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci and Botticelli. His subtle pictures 
open conversations between memory and tender 
sensations. They are largely an art about art. They 
have the same dreamy tone as old silverpoint 
drawings that can be observed in Robert Rau¬ 
schenberg’s illustrations to Dante. 

Kristian Romare 
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Olle Baertling 
Aradi, 1965 
enamel on canvas, 
H. 78 3 A, W. 39V4 
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Endre Nemes 

Interrogation Instruments, 1966 
acrylic on canvas, 

H. 89V 2 , W. 72 3 A 
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Eric H. Olson 
Optochromy T-3, 
1967 

glass polarized 
with double 
reflecting material 
H. 16V4, W. 6 3 A, 

D. 3V4 
































Max Walter Svanberg 

The strange star’s homage to G in ten phases, 

phase number 2, 1963 

collage, 

H. 31, W. 36 
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Thea Ekstrom 
29 November 1966 
oil and lacquer on board, 
H. 36, W. 47 'U 
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Sivert Lindblom 
Untitled, 1965 
plastic, 

H. 37, W. IIV 2 , D. IIV 2 
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Par Gunnar Thelander 

La belle Gabrielle et sa soeur, no. 2,1967 

mixed media on plexiglass, 

H. 22V4, W. 2674 
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Olle Baertling 

Born 1911. 

Studied in Paris at the studios of Andre Lhote and 
Fernand Leger. Frequent visits to Paris and 
various journeys all over Europe and U.S.A. 
One-man exhibitions: Columbia University and 
New York University; Lake Forest College, 
Illinois; University of Chicago; Pace College, 
New York; Rose Fried Gallery, New York; North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh; Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, Ohio; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 

S. D. Gallery, New York. 

Group exhibitions in Paris, Stockholm, Rome, 
London, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Helsinki, Brussels, Liege, 
Tokyo, Osaka, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, Rotterdam, Lausanne, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Minneapolis, Honolulu, 
Sarasota, Vienna, Leverkusen, Munster, Krefeld, 
Cincinnati, Colorado Springs, Boston, Buffalo. 
Represented in: The Museum of Modern Art, 

New York; Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 

New York; Permanent Mission of Sweden to the 
United Nations, New York; New York University; 
Tate Gallery, London; Musee National d’Art 
Moderne, Paris; Galleria Nazionale d’Arte 
Moderna, Rome; Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam; 
Museu de Arte Moderne, Sao Paulo; Museum of 
Modern Art, Tokyo; Museum of Modern Art, 
Stockholm; Stockholm University; Museum of 
Monumental Art, University of Lund; Portland Art 
Museum, Portland, Oregon; Muzeum Sztuki, Lodz; 
Musee des Beaux-Arts, Liege; Institute Svedese, 
Rome; Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Institut 
Tessin, Paris; Institut Hjalmar Branting, Paris; 
Gothenburg Museum of Art; Malmo Museum; 
Norrkoping Museum; Collection of His Majesty 
the King of Sweden; and international private 
collections. 

Walter Bengtsson 

Bom 1927. 

Studied at the Valand School of Art, Gothenburg, 
and in Greece, Italy, Spain, France, England and 
the Near East. 

One-man exhibitions in Stockholm, Malmo and 
Copenhagen. 

Group exhibitions: Paris 1961,"Biennale de Paris 
1961 Gothenburg and Lund 1962, "Nordiska 
Konstforbundet’’jTammerfors 1963; Rostock 
1967, "Second Biennale der Ostseelander." 

1966-1967 the decoration of the tower 
Kaknastornet in Stockholm. 


Represented in: Museum of Modern Art, 
Stockholm; the Museums of Art in Malmo, 
Jonkoping, Lund and Halmstad, Sweden; Statens 
Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen. 

Thea Ekstrom 

Bom 1920. 

One-man exhibitions: Stockholm, 1960, 1962 and 
1966; Galerie Raymond Cordier, Paris, 1962; 
Viviano Gallery, New York, 1964. 

Group exhibitions: Louisiana Museum, 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Galerie Raymond 
Cordier, Paris; Brooklyn Museum, New York, 
International Watercolor Exhibition;’’Twelve 
Swedish Artist Visit the USA”; Dortmund, 
’’Schwedische Malerei des 20. Jahrhunderts”; 
Gallery Asabu, Tokyo. 

Karl Erik Haggblad 

Born 1924. 

Studied at the Royal Academy, Stockholm. 
One-man exhibitions: Stockholm, Amsterdam, 
Brussels and Warsaw. 

Group exhibitions in Europe, South America, 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

Represented in: National Museum, Stockholm; 
Museum of Modern Art, Stockholm; 
Gemeentemuseum, the Hague; Bibliotheque 
Royal, Brussels; Nasjonalgalleriet, Oslo; Museum 
Boymans, Rotterdam; Museum of Art, Gothenburg. 

Sivert Lindblom 

Born 1931. 

Studied at The Royal Academy, Stockholm, and in 
Italy 1959-1960. 

One-man exhibitions in Stockholm. 

Group exhibitions: Paris, "La Biennale 1963" and 
”13e Exhibition Internationale de Sculpture 
Contemporaine" 1966, Musee Rodin. 

Represented in: Museum of Modern Art, 
Stockholm and the Museums in Gavle and 
Eskilstuna, Sweden. 

Endre Nemes 

Born 1909 in Pecsvarad, Hungary. 

Has lived in Sweden since 1941. 

Studied at the Prague Academy of Art. 

Numerous one-man exhibitions in Sweden and 
abroad. 

Group Exhibitions: New York and Philadelphia 
1955-1956; Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 1956; 
Cincinnati 1956, ”IV International 
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Biennial of Contemporary Color Lithography”; 
Kassel 1959,’’Documenta II”; San Francisco 1964, 
”14 Swedish Artists of Today”; Brooklyn 1963, 
”22nd International Watercolor Biennial”; U.S.A. 
1965-1967, ’’Modern Swedish Watercolors”; 
Prague 1963; Vienna 1964; Helsinki 1964; London 
1965; Yugoslavia, Austria, Poland and Germany 
1965-1966, ’’Moderne Schwedische Plastik und 
Malerei”; Dortmund 1965; Sao Paulo 1965, 

”VIII Bienal”. 

Director of the Valand School of Art, Gothenburg, 
1947-1955. 

Represented in National Museum, Stockholm; 
Museum of Modern Art, Stockholm; the Museums 
of Art in Gothenburg and Malmo; Philadelphia Art 
Museum, Philadelphia; Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn; Ateneum, Helsinki; Narodni Galerie, 
Prague; Slovenska Narodna Galeria, Bratislava, 
and other galleries in Czechoslovakia. 

Eric H. Olson 

Born 1909. 

Studied at several art schools in Paris. 

One-man exhibitions in Stockholm, Paris and 
Copenhagen. 

Group exhibitions: U.S.A.,’’Swedish Abstract”; 
Havana, ’’Pintura de Hoy”; Vienna, Der Kreis”; 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, ’’Bewogen 
Beweging”; Stockholm,’’Rorelse i Konsten” 
(Movement in Art); San Marino, ”IV Biennale 
Internationale d’Arte de San Marino”;and several 
exhibitions at the Galerie Denis Rene, Paris. 
Represented in: Museum of Modern Art, 
Stockholm; the Museums of Art in Gavle and 
Orebro; The Institution of Art-History, Uppsala; 
The Institution of Optical Science at the College 
of Technology, Stockholm; Institute of Industrial 
Science, University of Tokyo; The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; Tate Gallery, London; 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, New York; 
Museum des 20. Jahrhunderts, Vienna; Portland 
Art Museum, Portland, Oregon; Museum of 
Modern Art, Lodz; Institute Optic, Paris; the 
Academy of Sciences, Prague; and the Permanent 
Mission of Sweden to the United Nations, 

New York. 

Karl-Axel Pehrson 

Bom 1921. 

Studied at the Royal Academy, Stockholm, in 
Austria (Vienna and Salzburg), France (Paris and 
Menton), Italy (Milan, Venice, Rome), and Mexico 
(Mexico City, Oaxaca, Acapulco, Yucatan). 


One-man exhibitions in Stockholm, Malmo and 
Gothenburg. 

Group exhibitions: Stockholm; Paris 1948, 1949, 
1951, ’’Realites Nouvelles”; Paris 1953, ’’Salon 
d’Ete, Salon de Mai”; Brussels; Stuttgart; 

New York; San Francisco; Vienna; U.S.A., ’’Twelve 
Swedish Painters”;Tokyo,’’Exposion Biennale 
Internationale de Gravure” and the ’’Ninth 
International Art Exhibition of Japan”. 

Represented in: National Museum, Stockholm; 
Museum of Modern Art, Stockholm; the Museums 
of Art in Gothenburg, Malmo, Halsingborg, 
Halmstad, Norrkoping, Linkoping, Eskilstuna, 
Gavle, Orebro and Lund, Sweden. 

Max Walter Svanberg 

Born 1912. 

Leader of the group, ”Les lmagistes”,from 1946 
until 1953. 

One-man exhibitions in Stockholm, Lund, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Rio de Janeiro. 

Group exhibitions: Tokyo 1950, ’’Exposition des 
Peintures Internationales Contemporaines”; 
Cincinnati 1951 and 1956,’’The International 
Biennial of Contemporary Color Lithography”; 
Paris 1959,’’Exposition Internationale du 
Surrealisme”; New York 1960,’’International 
Surrealist Exhibition”; Paris 1961-1967, ’’Salon de 
Mai”; Milan 1961, ’’Mostra Internazionale del 
Surrealismo”,Teheran and Bagdad 1963, ’’Swedish 
Watercolors and Graphic Art”; Rome 1963, 
’’Aspetti dell’Arte Contemporanea I’Aquila”; 
Copenhagen 1963; Moscow, Leningrad and Riga 
1964,’’Art Graphiques Suedois”; Lausanne 1965, 
”2ieme Biennale Internationale de laTapisserie”; 
Yugoslavia 1965, ”18 Swedish Artists”; Berlin 1965, 
’’Phantastische Malerei”;Sao Paulo 1965, 

”VI11 Bienal”; Yugoslavia, Austria, Poland and 
Germany,’’Moderne Schwedische Plastik und 
Malerei”; Sao Paulo 1967, ”La Exposicao 
Surrealista”. 

Par Gunnar Thelander 

Born 1936. 

Studied at the Royal Academy, Stockholm. 
One-man exhibitions in Stockholm. 

Group exhibitions in Sweden and abroad. 

Prizes at’’Mostra Internazionale di Bianco e 
Nero”, Lugano, 1966 and at the ”5th International 
Biennial Exhibition of Prints”,Tokyo, 1966. 
Represented in: National Museum, Stockholm; 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York; and the 
Museums of Art in Gothenburg and Malmo, 
Sweden. 
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Catalogue of the exhibition 


All dimensions are in inches, height proceeds width and depth. 


Olle Baertling 

Sculpture 

1. Xiara, 1966 
steel, H. 126 3 / 4 

2. Xianam, 1966 
steel, H. 126 3 A 

Paintings 

3. Oradalki, 1965 

enamel on canvas, H. 39V4, W. 78 3 /4 

4. Aradi, 1965 

enamel on canvas, H. 78 3 U, W. 39V4 

5. Puradi, 1965 

enamel on canvas, H. 72 3 A, W. 37V4 

All lent by the Rose Fried Gallery, New York 


Karl Erik Haggblad 

15. Bursting, 1964 

acrylic and wood, H. 48, W. 48 

16. Up or down — into or out, 1966 
acrylic and wood, H. 48, W. 35V2 

17. Through 1,1966 

acrylic and wood, H. 26, W. 21 

18. One can pass through, 1966 
acrylic and wood, H. 33V2, W. 24 

19. Interrupted traces, 1966 

acrylic and wood, H. 44%, W. 35V2 
All lent by the artist. 


Walter Bengtsson 

6. Variable altar tryptych, 1964 
copper, nickel and enamel 
H. 81, W. 50V4, D.28V4 

7. Cosmic egg, 1965 
copper, nickel and enamel 
H.64 3 / 4 ,W. 32V 4 ,D. 16V 4 

8. Game room of the future, 1965 
copper, nickel and enamel 

H. 91 Vs, W. 44V2,D.24V 4 

9. Parade wagon, 1966 
copper, nickel and enamel 
H.32V4, W. 40V 4 , D. 12Vs 
All lent by the artist. 


Thea Ekstrom 

10. 29 November, 1966 

oil and lacquer on board, H. 37V2, W. 29V2 

11. 15 December, 1966 

oil and lacquer on board, H. 37V4, W. 29V2 

12. 5 January, 1967 

oil and lacquer on board, H. 40V4, W. 32 3 A 

13. 31 January, 1967 

oil and lacquer on board, H. 32 3 /4, W. 40V4 

14. 23 May, 1967 

oil and lacquer on board, H. 36, W. 47V4 
All lent by the Catherine Viviano Gallery, 
New York. 


Sivert Lindblom 

20. Untitled, 1965 

plastic, H. 37, W. IIV 2 , D. IIV 2 

21. Untitled, 1965 

plastic, H. 11%, W. IIV 3 , D. 11% 

22. Untitled, 1965 

plastic, H. 17V 4 , W. 11%, D. 11% 
All lent by the artist. 


Endre Nemes 

23. Interrogation instruments, 1966 
acrylic on canvas, H. 89V8, W. 72 3 A 

24. Piercing eye, 1966 

acrylic on canvas, H. 72 3 A, W. 89Vs 

25. Brancusi’s last game of golf, 1967 
acrylic on canvas, H. 81, W. 89Vs 

26. Guardian, 1967 

acrylic on canvas, H. 58V4, W. 89Vs 

27. Invitation, 1967 

acrylic on canvas, H. 72 3 A, W. 81V 2 
All lent by the artist. 






Eric H. Olson 

28. Optochromy T-4, 1967 

glass polarized with double reflecting material 
H.15 3 / 4 ,W. 6, D.3V4 

29. Optochromy T-5, 1967 

glass polarized with double reflecting material 
H.17 3 / 4 ,W. 6V4, D. 4 

30. Optochromy T-3, 1967 

glass polarized with double reflecting material 
H.16V 4 ,W. 6 3 / 4 , D.3V 4 

31. Optochromy T-2, 1967 

glass polarized with double reflecting material 
H.14V2,W.5V2,D.3V4 

32. Optochromy K-10,1967 

glass polarized with double reflecting material 
H.14V2,W. 8 3 / 4 , D.3V4 
All lent by the artist. 


Karl-Axel Pehrson 

33. Sauriformis: violaceus: male and female, 1967 
mixed media, H. 24V4, W. 26V4 

34. Cheloniformis var. Obscurus: 
male and female, 1967 
mixed media, H. 24 1 /*, W. 26V4 

35. Humeralis: male and female, 1967 
mixed media, H. 24V4, W. 26V4 

36. Cheloniformis var. 

Nitidimaculatus: male and female, 1967 
mixed media, H. 24V4, W. 26V4 

37. Duodevigintiscutellatus: female, 

Cinereus: male and female, 1967 
mixed media, H. 24V4, W. 26V4 
All lent by the artist. 


Max Walter Svanberg 

38. The twin star’s strange day in ten phases, 
phase number 7, 1966 

collage, H. 38V 2 , W. 31V2 

39. The flowering stars of unreason, 1967 
collage and watercolor, H. 28, W. 24V2 

40. Dream of the green day, 1963 
watercolor, H. 50, W. 37 

41. The strange star’s homage to G in ten phases, 
phase number2,1963 

collage, H. 31, W. 36 

42. Dream of the light blue mouth, 1963 
watercolor, H. 28, W. 24V2 

All lent by the artist. 


Par Gunnar Thelander 

43. From Venus searching, no. 4, 1966 

mixed media on plexiglass, H. 22V4, W. 26V4 

44. From Venus searching, no. 6, 1966 

mixed media on plexiglass, H. 22V4, W. 26V4 

45. From Venus searching, no. 8, 1966 

mixed media on plexiglass, H. 22V4, W. 26V4 

46. La belle Gabrielle etsasoeur, no. 1,1967 
mixed media on plexiglass, H. 22V4, W. 26V4 

47. La belle Gabrielle et sa soeur, no. 2, 1967 
mixed media on plexiglass, H. 22V4, W. 26V4 
All lent by the artist. 
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